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A  chair  is  a  very  difficult  object  [to 
design].  A  skyscraper  is  almost  easier. 
That  is  why  Chippendale  is  famous. 
— Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe' 

Mies  van  der  Rone's  statement  is 
testimony  to  a  challenge  taken  up 
by  the  leading  architects  of  our 
century.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
Mies  and  the  other  two  great  mod- 
ern architects — Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
and  Le  Corbusier — all  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  furniture 
design.  In  fact,  all  of  the  major 
innovations  in  modern  furniture 
design  have  been  the  work  of  ar- 
chitects. Walter  Gropius  believed 
that  the  difference  between  design- 
ing a  great  building  and  a  great  chair 
was  only  a  matter  of  degree,  not 
principle.  The  common  principle — 
that  the  form  and  materials  must 
clearly  express  the  object's  func- 
tion— could  be  applied  to  a  whole 
constructed  environment.  But  the 
functions  of  furniture  and  architec- 
ture are  sufficiently  distinct  that 
they  result  in  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent forms.  Architecture  sets  up 
an  opposition  between  indoor  and 
outdoor  openness  and  enclosure. 
Furniture,  on  the  other  hand,  medi- 
ates between  a  building's  interior 
space  and  the  space  of  the  human 
body. 

Furniture,  like  sculpture,  is  that 
part  of  the  room  which  is  "not 
architecture" — although  it  inter- 


venes with  the  real  space  of  archi- 
tecture; and  yet,  because  of  its 
functional  purpose,  furniture  has 
traditionally  been  considered  an 
applied  rather  than  a  fine  art,  and 
therefore  "not  sculpture"  either 
But  in  the  last  ten  years,  surprising 
things  have  come  to  be  called 
sculpture — stones  arranged  in  a  cir- 
cle on  the  floor;  a  pile  of  dirt  and 
debris;  TV  sets  stacked  in  a  pyra- 
mid; a  steel  spike  one  kilometer 
long  buried  in  the  ground;  a  pair  of 
granite  chairs,  movable  only  with  a 
forklift.  Traditional  categories  of  art 
have  been  twisted  and  stretched  to 
include  a  variety  of  hybrid  forms. 
Concurrently,  the  old  distinction 
between  "fine  art"  and  "craft"  has 
become  seriously  suspect.  This 
breakdown  of  conventional  catego- 
ries and  distinctions  has  made  it 
possible  for  furniture  to  become 
acceptable  as  an  art  form. 

Many  contemporary  artists,  in- 
cluding Scott  Burton  (Fig.  I),  Claes 
Oldenburg,  and  Lucas  Samaras, 
have  made  "improbable"  furniture 
that  defies  our  ordinary  expecta- 
tions.2 Taking  license  with  propor- 
tions and  materials,  these  artists 
have  presented  us  with  an  un- 
forgettable experience  of  furniture 
as  a  sculptural  presence.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  their  furniture  has  no 
practical  value — on  the  contrary, 
much  of  it  is  intended  to  be  func- 
tional. But  we  encounter  it  in  gal- 


Fig.  I.     Scott  Burton.  Granite  Chairs.  1978-81.  Granite.  30  x  365  x  40  inches  each.  Daniel 
Weinberg  Gallery,  San  Francisco. 


Fig.  2.     Gerrit  Rietveld  and  T.  Schroeder  Schroeder  House,  Utrecht,  Holland,  1924. 


Fig.  3.     Gerrit  Rietveld.  Hoge  stoel  (highback  chair),  1919.  Beechwood. 
36i6  x  23ft  x  23ft  inches.  Manufacturer:  Cassma  s.p.a.,  Milan.  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  the  manufacturer 


lenes  and  museums.  Removed 
from  daily  existence  and  ordinary 
surroundings,  it  remains  primarily 
an  abstract  and  sculptural  experi- 
ence. 

Furniture  by  architects,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  extension  of  the 
architectural  scheme,  a  set  of  es- 
sentially functional  objects  in  an  en- 
vironment. "The  slightest  item  of 
furniture  must  participate  in  the 
new  architectural  spirit,  a  fusion 
that  architecture  takes  quite  for 
granted."3  Furniture  has  even  occa- 
sionally served  as  a  testing  ground 
or  model  for  architecture.  Gernt 
Rietveld's  Schroeder  House  (Fig.  2) 
is  a  direct  result  of  concepts  ex- 
plored in  his  1919  armchair  (Fig.  3). 
More  recently,  Philip  Johnson  may 
have  borrowed  a  furniture  motif — 
from  a  Chippendale  breakfront — 
for  the  top  of  his  AT&T  Corporate 
Headquarters,  now  under  con- 
struction in  New  York  City  (Fig.  4). 

It  was  architects  who  first  ex- 
plored the  mixture  of  art  and  craft, 
popular  and  avant-garde  styles,  and 
the  notion  of  furniture  as  art.  Ar- 
chitects have  redefined  the  arena  in 
which  furniture  operates  as  it  inter- 
acts with  both  architecture  and 
sculpture.  And  just  as  the  legitimacy 
of  furniture  as  an  art  form  has  only 
recently  been  recognized,  it  has 
taken  a  hundred  years  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  extraordinary  contri- 
bution made  by  architects. 

In  our  century,  the  architect  has 


gained  ascendancy  as  the  author  of 
new  furniture  types,  replacing  the 
furniture-makers  of  previous  peri- 
ods: the  fourteenth-century  car- 
penter-builder the  fifteenth- 
century  joiner  and,  over  the  next 
three  hundred  years,  the  cabinet- 
maker and  upholsterer  The  archi- 
tect assumed  a  more  active  role  in 
the  design  of  interiors  during  the 
nineteenth  century — and  especially 
during  the  Gothic  Revival,  when  the 
room  and  its  contents  were  again 
considered  a  single  unified  entity,  as 
they  had  been  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  move- 
ment, a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Gothic  Revival,  further  advanced 
this  conception. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  movement, 
which  originated  in  England  in  the 
1860s  and  then  spread  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
was  a  reform  effort  rather  than  a 
style.  Spearheaded  by  William 
Morris,  it  sought  to  recover  the 
Gothic  guild  or  "craftsman"  ideal: 
the  movement  called  for  close  col- 
laboration among  artists,  architects, 
and  craftsmen.  Despite  its  nostalgic 
longing  for  a  pre-mdustnal  era,  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement  was  a 
watershed:  its  concern  with  the 
analysis  of  structure  attracted  intel- 
lectuals and  dissolved  barriers  be- 
tween artisan  and  theoretician.4 

During  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  mechanized  mass  production 
of  furniture  not  only  increased  its 


Philip  Johnson.  Model.  AT&T  Corporate  Headquarters.  New  York,  1982 


Fig.  5.     Henry  Hobson  Richardson.  Picture  Gallery,  Winn  Memorial  Library,  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  1878. 


affordability  for  the  middle  class, 
but  also  delivered  a  profusion  of 
objects  and  styles — and  a  host  of 
techniques  to  simulate  the  precious 
materials  and  fine  craftsmanship  of 
expensive  furniture.  The  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  declared  itself 
opposed  to  this  "promiscuous  ex- 
cess" of  styles  and  techniques  and 
advocated  a  return  to  "honest  ma- 
terials," "functional  simplicity,"  and 
purified  forms  which  revealed  their 
structure.  The  movement  preached 
comfort,  practicality,  and  respect 
for  materials. 

The  simplicity  and  honesty  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  reform,  as  well 
as  its  cult  of  materials,  had  great 
appeal  in  America,  where  the 
movement  enjoyed  a  warmer  re- 
ception than  on  home  ground  in 
England.  Among  the  earliest  Amer- 
ican architects  to  put  Arts  and 
Crafts  ideas  into  practice  were 
Henry  Hobson  Richardson  and 
Frank  Furness.  Twenty  years  later 
Arts  and  Crafts  concepts  were  fur- 
ther developed  by  two  subsequent 
groups  of  architects,  those  associ- 
ated with  the  Prairie  School  and  the 
Craftsman  movement.5 

H.H.  Richardson,  who  studied  in 
Europe,  was,  according  to  Louis 
Mumford,  "the  first  architect  to  use 
regional  sources  and  characteris- 
tics," and  his  country  houses  were 
the  "best  example  of  an  entirely 
native  architecture  that  America 
could  show  before  I900."6  A  firm 


believer  in  the  totally  integrated 
environment,  Richardson  provided 
furniture  designs  for  all  his  commis- 
sioned structures  after  1866.  Like 
his  buildings,  the  furniture  demon- 
strates contradictions  between 
progressive  utilitarianism  and  ro- 
mantic tendencies. 

In  Richardson's  armchair  for  the 
Winn  Memorial  Library  (Fig.  5),  the 
use  of  unadorned  oak — a  practical, 
sturdy  material — and  of  clear  sim- 
ple lines  and  exposed  structure  is  in 
sympathy  with  Arts  and  Crafts 
doctrines.  His  own  axiom — "the 
beautiful  rests  on  the  foundation  of 
the  necessary" — also  supports  this 
alliance.  But  the  irrepressible  vitality 
of  scale  and  proportion  and  the 
raw  energy  of  the  simple  gesture 
betray  his  romantic  pioneer  spirit 
and  rugged  Americanism. 

Unlike  most  of  his  British  coun- 
terparts, Richardson  also  believed 
that  architecture  had  to  harmonize 
with  the  spreading  forms  of  the 
machine.7  This  conviction  was  also 
held  by  the  Craftsman  movement, 
with  which  Harvey  Ellis,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  and  other  Prairie 
School  architects  were  associated. 
(Richardson's  work  was  introduced 
to  the  Midwest  by  Lyman  Silsbee, 
for  whom  George  Elmslie  and 
Wright  both  worked  in  Chicago.8) 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  also  had  con- 
tact with  Charles  Ashbee,  founder 
of  the  Guild  and  School  of  Hand- 
icrafts in  London.  Ashbee,  who  was 


Fig.  6.     Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Office,  Larkm  Company  Administration  Building.  Buffalo.  New  York,  1904. 


Fig.  7.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Side  chair. 
1904.  Oak.  40*  x  151  x  I8i  inches.  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Bessie  Bennett 

Fund. 


Fig.  8.     Gernt  Rietveld.  Armchair,  1917. 
Painted  wood,  34j  x  26?  x  26j  inches. 
The  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  New  York; 
Gift  of  Philip  Johnson. 


Fig.  9.     Gernt  Rietveld.  Sideboard,  1919.  Painted  wood,  41  x  78j  x  I7J  inches.  Stedehjk 
Museum,  Amsterdam. 


convinced  that  craft  and  industry 
could  coexist,  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  Wright  (as  well  as  on 
Josef  Hoffmann  of  the  Wiener 
Werkstatte  and  Walter  Gropius  of 
the  Bauhaus).  In  turn,  Ashbee  was 
principally  responsible  for  making 
Wright's  early  work  known  in  Eu- 
rope.9 Wright  recognized  the  sig- 
nificance of  mechanization:  "In  the 
machine  lies  the  only  future  of  Art 
and  Craft" — a  conviction  he  main- 
tained throughout  his  life.  In  1906, 
Wright  designed  the  first  steel 
office  furniture  and  files,  for  the 
Larkm  Company  in  Buffalo,  New 
York  (Fig.  6).  His  belief  that  the 
architect  must  come  to  terms  with 
the  machine  constituted  an  impor- 
tant bridge  between  Arts  and 
Crafts  ideas  and  the  modern 
movement. 

Wright  was  the  first  architect 
to  conceive  of  design  in  terms  of 
freely  existing  planes  in  space, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  enclosed 
blocks.  With  this  conception,  he 
shattered  the  solid  massiveness  of 
traditional  architecture.  His  treat- 
ment of  furniture  was  similar — 
breaking  the  pieces  down  into  their 
basic  planes,  as  in  his  1904  side 
chair  (Fig.  7).  One  can  find  in  this 
work  a  precedent  for  Gernt  Riet- 
veld's  famous  red-and-blue  chair 
done  thirteen  years  later  (Fig.  8). 
It  is  not  surprising  that  in  Europe, 
where  the  International  Style  was 
germinating,  Wright's  influence  was 


pronounced,  particularly  among 
the  Dutch  Neo-Plasticists  and  the 
de  Stijl  group  (Figs.  9,  10).  Mies  van 
der  Rohe,  one  of  the  major  expo- 
nents of  the  International  Style,  said 
that  Wright's  "dynamic  impulse  had 
invigorated  a  whole  generation."10 

Wright's  pioneering  architecture 
of  glass  and  steel,  the  gndded  artic- 
ulation of  support  and  void,  the 
opening  up  of  the  interior  space  to 
the  outdoors,  necessitated  a  re- 
thinking of  furniture.  Insisting  on 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  Wright  de- 
signed furniture  for  nearly  all  his 
buildings,  as  well  as  rugs,  tapestries, 
curtains,  and  sometimes  ceramics, 
silverware,  and  clothing.  He  resur- 
rected, by  way  of  Japan,  the  Gothic 
use  of  built-in  furniture  to  comple- 
ment the  architecture  in  material 
and  form  and  provide  for  "comfort 
of  space."  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  house  ends  and  the  furniture 
begins.  He  used  freestanding  pieces 
as  architectural  elements,  such  as 
the  1901  oak  chair  (Fig.  1 1)  from  the 
Wilhts  House,  to  create  enclosures 
or  serve  as  dividing  screens.  For  the 
back  of  the  chair,  the  use  of  two 
vertical  piers  with  a  number  of 
thinner  ones  in  between  provides 
support  while  remaining  open,  a 
technique  he  often  employed  in 
architecture  as  well  (Fig.  1 2). 

Perhaps  Wright's  greatest  archi- 
tectural invention  was  the  can- 
tilever He  conceived  of  it  as  a 
vitalist  metaphor  for  a  natural  tree- 


Fig.  10.     Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Library  table.  Francis  W.  Little  House.  Wayzata.  Minnesota,  1913.  White  oak.  26fj>  x  72  x  27  inches.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York; 
Emily  C.  Chadburne  Bequest. 


Fig.  II.     Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Armchair  Willits  House,  1901.  Oak,  56s  x  23  x  20  inches. 
The  High  Museum  of  Art.  Atlanta;  The  Virginia-Caroll  Crawford  Collection. 


like  form.  But  it  was  soon  to  be- 
come the  model  for  the  light,  elas- 
tic, semi-hovering  structure  the 
International  Style  valued."  The 
cantilevered  tubular-steel  chair — 
the  quintessential  modern  type — 
was  conceived  in  Europe  in  the 
Bauhaus  milieu  of  the  mid- 1 920s 
simultaneously  by  Mart  Stam,  Mar- 
cel Breuer,  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  and 
possibly  others  (Fig.  13). 

Founded  in  1 9 1 9  by  Walter  Gro- 
pius,  the  Bauhaus  advocated  a  polit- 
ical application  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  principle  of  uniting  fine  art 
and  craftsmanship — "to  create  a 
new  guild  of  craftsmen  without  the 
class  distinctions  which  raise  an  ar- 
rogant barrier  between  craftsman 
and  artist."1"  Its  modernity, 
however,  rests  on  the  complete 
embrace  of  the  machine  and  its 
implications,  including  mass  pro- 
duction. The  development  of  a  ma- 
chine aesthetic  in  Europe  signaled  a 
major  departure  from  Wright,  who 
accepted  the  machine  but  re- 
mained stubbornly  attached  to  an 
expressionist,  idealist  notion  of 
design. 

While  Wright  always  designed 
particular  pieces  of  furniture  for 
specific  contexts,  the  Bauhaus 
thought  that  a  few  standard  types 
could  fulfill  many  functions.  Breuer's 
Cesca  chair  of  1928,  for  instance, 
could  serve  as  a  dining  chair  side 
chair,  or  desk  chair  (Fig.  1 3).  Today  it 
is  considered  a  classic  because  of  its 


versatility  and  elegance.  The  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  hard 
chrome  frame  and  the  soft  caning 
of  seat  and  back  demonstrates  the 
visual  and  material  separation  of 
function  so  important  to  Bauhaus 
philosophy.  No  longer  an  architec- 
tural supplement,  furniture  was 
conceived  as  a  self-sufficient  struc- 
tural entity. 

Bauhaus  furniture  was  intended 
for  mass  production,  but  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  Breuer's 
pieces,  most  of  it  was  not  manufac- 
tured until  the  1940s,  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  mass  market  for 
Bauhaus  furniture  has  still  not  been 
found.  The  rigid  geometry,  an- 
gularity, and  chrome-plated  steel  of 
this  materialist  approach  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  too  sterile,  cold, 
and  inhuman  for  domestic  interiors. 

The  same  question  of  suitability 
had  plagued  an  earlier  American 
furniture  movement — the  nine- 
teenth-century production  of 
"patent"  furniture,  begun  when  en- 
gineer-inventors responded  to  the 
increasing  demand  for  comfort  in 
travel  and  industry.  Unfortunately, 
their  designs  for  collapsible  camp 
furniture,  hammocks,  farm  equip- 
ment, and  tram  and  ship  furniture 
never  found  a  consumer  market 
because  popular  taste  favored 
overstuffed,  highly  embellished  fur- 
niture. It  has  been  proposed  that 
modern  design  began  with  nine- 
teenth-century patent  furniture, 
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Fig.  12.     Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Model,  Robie  House,  Chicago,  lc 


Fig.  13.     Marcel  Breuer.  Cesca  armchair;  1928.  Nickel -plated  steel  frame,  black  plastic  arms,  cane  seat  and  back.  30?  x  23?  x  23  inches.  Manufacturer:  Gavma,  Milan.  The  Brooklyn  Museum; 
Gift  of  Stendig  Intl.  Inc..  New  York. 
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and  that  the  twentieth-century  ar- 
chitect is  the  logical  successor  to 
the  nineteenth-century  engineer- 
inventor13  Statements  by  the  archi- 
tects would  seem  to  corroborate 
this  view  Breuer  named  the  bicycle 
as  a  principal  source,  while  Mart 
Stam  pointed  to  the  American 
tractor  seat  (Fig.  14).  Patent  prod- 
ucts made  use  of  experimental  ma- 
terials (metals,  for  instance)  and 
innovative  forms.  Movable  and  ad- 
justable parts  are  the  principal  de- 
sign features  of  this  furniture, 
reflecting  the  fascination  Americans 
had  with  inventions  and  movable 
contraptions. 

America  has  always  had  a  ro- 
mance with  industry — the  con- 
veyor belt,  an  American  invention, 
is  perhaps  the  most  potent  symbol 
of  the  American  way.  The  desire 
for  mechanization  was  intensified  in 
a  country  with  abundant  natural 
resources  and  a  relatively  small 
labor  force — an  incentive  for  the 
ambitious  and  ingenious  alike. 
Mechanization  was  quickly  adopted 
to  serve  the  populist  ethos  and  the 
democratization  of  comfort  and 
consumption.  Perhaps  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  atmosphere  that  at- 
tracted and  welcomed  the  leaders 
of  the  Bauhaus  after  political  pres- 
sures forced  them  to  close  their 
school  in  Berlin  in  1933. 

When  Marcel  Breuer  Walter 
Gropius,  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  the 


1 930s,  they  carried  with  them  the 
Bauhaus  spirit  and  transmitted  their 
ideas  in  the  classroom.  As  teachers, 
they  influenced  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  architects  (Gropius  and 
Breuer  at  Harvard  and  Mies  at  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Chicago).  This  influx  of  European 
modernism  was  to  decisively  alter 
the  course  of  American  architec- 
ture. 

Fifteen  years  before  their  arrival, 
however,  an  earlier  wave  of  impor- 
tant, if  less  influential,  exiles  from 
Germany  and  Austria  had  settled  in 
California.  There  they  produced 
very  radical  structures  and  furni- 
ture during  the  1920s.  Architects 
Richard  Neutra,  Rudolph  Schindler, 
Josef  Urban,  Kem  Weber  and  de- 
signers Paul  T  Frankl,  J.R.  Davidson, 
and  Gilbert  Rohde  were  among 
the  most  notable.  Rudolph 
Schindler,  a  product  of  the  Vienna 
Secession,  came  to  the  United 
States  hoping  to  work  with  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright — which  he  eventually 
did.  He  was  soon  followed  by  his 
friend  Richard  Neutra,  who  also 
briefly  joined  Wright's  firm,  in  1924. 
In  a  few  years  they  both  struck  out 
on  their  own  to  further  simplify 
and  open  Wright's  Prairie  plan  in 
the  first  steel-and-concrete  build- 
ings constructed  in  America.  The 
crisp,  clear  hard-edge  geometry, 
and  their  use  of  glass  screens  to 
create  transparency  and  strong 
spatial  relationships  between  the 


Fig.  14.     Fordson  tractor  1919.  Henry  Ford  Museum,  The  Edison  Institute.  Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


interior  and  exterior,  are  features 
of  their  work  which  closely  parallel 
Bauhaus  and  International  Style  ex- 
periments (Fig.  15). 

Schindler  was  second  only  to 
Wright  in  his  interest  in  furniture 
design:  "It  must  be  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  all  interior  decoration  that 
nothing  which  is  permanent  in  ap- 
pearance should  be  chosen  for  its 
individual  charm  or  sentimental  as- 
sociations, but  only  for  its  possible 
contribution  to  the  room  con- 
ceived as  an  organic  entity,  and  a 
background  for  human  activity  .  .  . 
Furniture,  originally  conceived  to 
adapt  the  house  to  a  more  com- 
fortable use,  has  usurped  our  place 
in  it.  Our  homes  have  become 
storage  places  for  all  kinds  of 
'things'  instead  of  affording  us  a 
sheltered  space  for  living,  which 
means  movement."14  Not  only  did 
he  continue  Wright's  revival  of 
built-in  furniture,  but  Schindler  was 
one  of  the  first  to  experiment  with 
modular  furniture,  which  could  be 
arranged  and  rearranged  in  various 
configurations.  Furniture  that  "con- 
forms to  relaxed  body  positions, 
informal  sitting,  permitting  us  to 
indulge  in  the  free  harmonious  mo- 
tions of  a  walking  and  resting  ani- 
mal, which  we  are."15 

Schindler  was  clearly  interested 
in  the  physiological  responses  that 
structures  (including  furniture)  pro- 
duce, most  likely  as  a  result  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Dr  Philip  Lovell, 


a  prominent  Los  Angeles  naturo- 
path and  one  of  his  most  important 
clients.  Neutra,  too,  who  also  built 
a  house  for  Dr  Lovell,  developed  a 
lifelong  preoccupation  with  fatigue 
as  a  social,  morphological,  and  met- 
abolic phenomenon,  and  with  the 
impact  of  unfavorable  posture  on 
the  nervous  system.  ("Postures  are 
frequently  the  consequence  not 
only  of  furniture  design,  but  of 
furniture  placement,  the  relation  of 
the  pieces  to  each  other,  to  the 
shape  of  the  room,  window  loca- 
tions, etc."16)  Much  of  Neutra's 
furniture  was  also  built-in  (for  ex- 
ample, banquettes,  shelves,  desks) 
to  ensure  a  certain  control  of  their 
relationships.  The  net  effect  is  a 
soothing  clarity,  lighter  and  less  rigid 
than  Wright's. 

If  the  concern  for  comfort  was 
increasing,  so  was  the  concern 
for  convenience  and  economy. 
Schmdler's  later  furniture  was  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  make,  con- 
structed of  interlocking  plywood 
shapes.  The  design  and  construc- 
tion were  so  obvious  and  simple 
that  the  furniture  could  easily  be 
executed  or  reproduced  by  a  car- 
penter or  layman.  The  simplicity  of 
the  chairs  and  collapsible  tables  is  a 
reminder  of  Bauhaus  products,  but 
the  use  of  plywood — a  cheap,  relia- 
ble material — did  not  come  into 
practice  until  the  1930s.  Schmdler's 
plywood  chair  of  1 940  (Fig.  1 6)  is 
remarkably  similar  to  the  kind  of 


Fig.  15.     Rudolph  Schindler  Interior,  Lovell  Beach  House,  Newport  Beach,  California.  1926. 
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Fig.  16.     Rudolph  Schmdler  Dining  chair,  1940.  Plywood,  26  x  18 
of  David  Gebhard.  Drawing  by  Martin  Moskof. 


20  inches.  Collection  Fig.  17.     Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Dining  chair  c,  1950.  Pine  and  upholstery, 

42  x  173  x  21  inches.  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  de  Montreal. 
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Fig.  18.     Marcel  Breuer.  Isokon  side  chairs,  1936-37.  Plywood,  29j  x  I5|  x  15  inches  each. 
Manufacturer:  Isokon,  London.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Eliot  Noyes. 


chair  Wright  was  designing  for  his 
"Usonian"  houses  in  the  same  years 
(Fig.  17). 

Wright's  Usonian  houses  were 
warm,  open-planed,  small  houses 
designed  for  convenience,  econ- 
omy, and  comfort — necessary  at- 
tractions for  a  depression  market. 
"Usonia"  was  a  term  Wright  in- 
vented in  1928  to  describe  the 
egalitarian  culture  emerging  in 
America.  During  the  1 930s  there 
was  a  definite  shift  in  attitude  from 
the  dogmatic,  mechanistic  meta- 
phors of  the  Bauhaus  to  a  greater 
concern  for  human  responsiveness. 
In  part,  the  shift  resulted  from  the 
transformation  of  Bauhaus/ 
International  Style  ideas  when  they 
encountered  the  egalitarian  spirit  of 
America. 

When  Marcel  Breuer  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  1937,  he  main- 
tained his  interest  in  furniture  de- 
sign along  with  his  architectural 
practice.  In  America  he  found  sup- 
port for  the  plywood  experiments 
he  had  begun  in  England  in  the 
1930s  for  Isokon  (Fig  18).  He  began 
to  increasingly  favor  the  warmth  of 
wood  and  the  more  organic  shapes 
related  to  the  sculpture  of  Arp, 
Calder,  and  Kiesler,  and  the  furni- 
ture of  Alvar  Aalto,  anticipating  a 
new  wave  of  architect-designed 
furniture. 

In  a  period  that  would  later  be 
dubbed  the  "golden  age"  of  Amer- 
ican furniture  design,  architects 


such  as  Eero  Saarmen,  Charles 
Eames,  and  George  Nelson  incor- 
porated the  Bauhaus  spirit  of  func- 
tionalism  and  mass  production  into 
a  more  human  concern  for  com- 
fort and  economy.  Using  new  ma- 
terials and  technologies,  this  group 
was  the  first  to  find  success  with  a 
mass  market;  during  the  1 940s  and 
1950s,  they  transformed  the  Amer- 
ican interior 

The  Cranbrook  Academy  of 
Art,  founded  by  Eliel  Saarmen  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  was  the 
hotbed  of  this  new  activity.  Based 
on  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  and 
Vienna  Secession  ideas,  Cranbrook 
beautifully  illustrated  the  concept  of 
total  design  so  fundamental  to  its 
program  and  practice.  Both 
Charles  Eames  and  Eero  Saarmen 
came  there  in  1936  and  their  asso- 
ciation was  soon  to  culminate  in  a 
number  of  historic  collaborations. 
Saarmen's  conceptual  gifts  and 
Eames'  technical  perfectionism 
made  an  unbeatable  combination. 
They  produced  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant designs  together,  among  them 
the  prototypes  for  the  molded 
plywood  chairs  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  1940  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  Organic  Design  in  Home  Fur- 
nishings Competition.  Eames  and 
his  wife  and  collaborator;  Ray,  ex- 
perimented with  molded  plywood 
during  World  War  II  for  use  as  a 
light  leg  splint,  which  was  widely 
produced.  Their  refinement  of  the 
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molding  technique  enabled  them  to 
employ  it  in  mass-produced  furni- 
ture, such  as  the  revolutionary 
1946  low  side  chair  (Fig.  19). 

The  Eameses  borrowed  many 
ideas  from  other  industries,  notably, 
automobile  upholstery  made  of 
natural  and  synthetic  foam  rubber 
Molded  foam  and  plastic  were  new 
alternatives  to  frame-and-panel 
construction  and  made  it  possible 
to  mass-produce  new  forms.  Just  as 
spring  upholstery  and  metal  frames 
revolutionized  the  furniture  indus- 
try in  the  1840s,  and  aluminum  and 
chrome-plating  did  the  same  in  the 
1920s,  so  in  the  1940s  molded 
plywood  and  plastics  were  opening 
up  enormous  possibilities.  Saarmen 
used  a  boat-builder  to  make  mod- 
els for  molded  fiberglass  furniture, 
which  led  to  his  "womb"  chair  of 
1948.  Considered  a  great  break- 
through, the  wide,  flaring  womb 
chair  was  "like  a  basket  full  of 
pillows  .  .  .  something  you  could 
curl  up  in."17 

The  organic  allusions  to  "womb," 
"petal"  and,  later,  "tulip"  in  the  furni- 
ture (Fig.  20)  have  an  equivalent  in 
Saannen's  architecture.  The  TWA 
Terminal  at  Kennedy  Airport,  for 
instance,  while  dramatically  sug- 
gesting flight,  refers  to  the  natural 
landscape  (Fig.  21). 

The  designs  of  Saarmen  and 
Eames  were  organic,  formfitting, 
and  sensual,  recalling  a  streamlined 
rococo  that  allowed  for  maximum 


Fig.  19.     Charles  Eames.  Coffee  table,  chairs,  and  screen,  1944-46.  Molded  plywood.  Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc.,  Zeeland.  Michigan. 
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Fig.  20.     Eero  Saannen.  Tulip  pedestal  tables  and  chairs,  1956.  Chairs:  plastic  seat,  painted  metal  base;  tables:  wood  or  marble  top.  painted  metal  base.  Manufacturer:  Knoll 
International,  New  York. 


comfort  (back  support  and  flex- 
ibility) while  retaining  the  modern 
principles  of  simplicity,  lightness, 
and  exposed  structure.  The  legs  of 
furniture  were  dematenalized  so 
that  the  curved  organic  shapes  they 
support  appear  to  float,  Propor- 
tions were  studied  and  revised 
over  and  oven  subject  to  an  endless 
process  of  refinement. 

During  the  1960s  architects  were 
not  designing  furniture.  The  archi- 
tects who  came  into  prominence, 
such  as  Philip  Johnson,  Gordon 
Bunshaft,  and  Kevin  Roche,  usually 
selected  for  their  interiors  classic 
works  by  Mies,  Breuer  or  Le  Cor- 
busier,  which  were  being  manufac- 
tured by  international  furniture 
companies.  But  in  the  last  decade 
furniture  design  has  been  reinvigo- 
rated  by  a  new  group  of  so-called 
"Post-Modern"  architects,  causing  a 
flurry  of  discussion  and  debate. 
This  is  an  eclectic  group  difficult  to 
generalize  about,  and  includes  such 
architects  as  Richard  Meier,  Michael 
Graves,  Frank  Gehry  Charles 
Gwathmey,  the  organization  SITE, 
Robert  A.M.  Stern,  and  Robert 
Ventun.  They  are  only  loosely  affili- 
ated through  their  renunciation  of 
modernist,  specifically  International 
Style  dogma — taking  issue  with  the 
concepts  of  functionalism,  empirical 
design,  and  the  taboo  against  histor- 
ical allusion.  Meier's  chair,  for  in- 
stance, echoes  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
and  the  Scottish  art-nouveau  archi- 


tect, Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh, 
while  paying  direct  tribute  to  Josef 
Hoffmann's  chair  (1903)  for  the 
Fledermaus  cafe.  References  to  art 
deco,  classical  forms,  and  ruling- 
class  taste  can  be  seen  in  Michael 
Graves'  armchair  designed  for 
Sunarm  1981  (Fig.  22).  His  use  of 
color  and  materials  (such  as  burled 
wood  and  green  velvet)  transmits 
cultural  values  as  well.  But  Graves' 
method  of  quotation  is  almost  car- 
toon-like, which  results  in  some- 
thing approaching  kitsch.  Humor 
and  wit  are  also  evident  in  Frank 
Gehry's  desk  and  chair  of  1 982  (Fig. 
23).  Monumental  in  scale,  like  the 
heavy  Empire  furniture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  this  piece  is  nev- 
ertheless constructed  of  layers  of 
corrugated  cardboard,  which  al- 
ludes to  the  throwaway  culture  we 
now  live  in. 

Perhaps  second  only  to  fashion, 
furniture  functions  as  an  important 
visual  prop — part  of  a  symbolic 
order  through  which  we  are  de- 
fined. As  Americans  have  grown 
more  sensitive  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  their  surroundings,  so  the 
demand  for  furniture  with  a  recog- 
nized signature  has  intensified. 
Large  furniture  companies,  such  as 
Knoll  International  and  Sunar,  have 
both  benefited  from  the  strength  of 
the  market  and  contributed  to  it  by 
initiating  projects  with  architects 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  had 


Fig.  21.     Eero  Saannen.  Trans  World  Airlines  Terminal,  John  F  Kennedy  International 
Airport,  New  York,  1962. 
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the  means  or  the  expertise  to 
realize  them.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
architects  are  better  known  for 
their  furniture  designs  and  draw- 
ings, which  have  been  exhibited  in 
commercial  galleries.  In  this  area  of 
their  practice,  architects  are  seek- 
ing and  gaining  increasing  recogni- 
tion as  artists — in  an  art  context. 
While  the  furniture  of  contem- 
porary architects  is  compatible 
with  their  architecture,  and  meant 
to  function  as  furniture,  all  of  the 
architects  insist  on  the  independent 
sculptural  life  of  the  object.  It  is  this 
attitude — quite  the  reverse  of  the 
one  which,  a  century  ago,  initially 
involved  architects  in  furniture  de- 
sign— that  has  generated  a  reas- 
sessment of  past  works  and  an 
investigation  of  them  within  the 
walls  of  an  art  museum. 


Fig.  22.     Michael  Graves.  Armchair,  1981.  Bird's-eye  maple  veneer  with  ebony  and 
mother-of-pearl  inlay  and  upholstery,  32  x  2lj  x  20s  inches.  Manufacturer:  Sunar 
New  York. 
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Fig.  23.     Frank  Gehry.  Rough  Edges  desk  and  chair  1982.  Verticell  cardboard:  desk,  34^  x  51  x  48  inches;  chair  45  x  38  x  30  inches.  Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York. 


M  A  I?  C  IE  I.     \l  \\  IE  U  IE  I? 


1  9  O  2  -  1  9  8  1 


Born  in  Pecs,  Hungary;  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  1 937;  natu- 
ralized, 1 944.  Entered  the  Bauhaus, 
Weimar  Germany,  I  920;  gradu- 
ated, 1 924,  and  left  for  Pans;  joined 
the  new  Bauhaus  in  Dessau,  Ger- 
many, as  head  of  carpentry  work- 
shop, I  925-28;  practiced  in  Berlin, 
1 928-3  I ;  traveled  throughout  Eu- 
rope; worked  in  Zurich,  1 932-35, 
and  in  London,  1 935-37.  Joined 
Walter  Gropius  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  Harvard  Univer- 


sity, Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1 937-46;  principal,  Marcel  Breuer 
&  Associates,  Cambridge,  1 937- 
46,  and  New  York  City,  1 946  until 
his  retirement,  1 976.  Designed 
unesco  Headquarters,  Paris,  1 958; 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1 966;  and  an  addition  to 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  1 970. 

In  I  92 1 ,  while  at  the  Bauhaus, 
Breuer  designed  his  first  furniture, 
out  of  wood  and  woven  uphol- 
stery. During  1 925-32  he  created 


the  revolutionary  tubular-steel  fur- 
niture— for  example,  the  Wassily 
chair  and  Cesca  chair — for  which 
he  is  best  known.  In  1 932,  he 
designed  aluminum,  band-steel, 
and  wood  pieces.  After  his  move 
to  the  United  States,  he  developed 
laminated-and-cutout-wood  furni- 
ture which  he  had  worked  with 
earlier  in  England.  After  1 946  his 
interest  shifted  increasingly  toward 
the  design  of  buildings  and  he  left 
the  field  of  furniture  design. 
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Bauhaus  film,  five  years  long.  Every  day  we  are  getting  better 
In  the  end  we  will  sit  on  resilient  air  columns. — Marcel 
Breuer  Published  in  Bauhaus  magazine.  July  1926. 


Marcel  Breuer  Wassily  chair  1927-28.  Tubular  steel  and  canvas,  28j  x  30?  x  27  inches.  Manufacturer: 
Knoll  International.  New  York. 
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C  l-l  A  I?  I.  IE  S     IE  A  M  IE  5 


1  9 


O  7  -  1 


9  7  8 


Born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Edu- 
cated at  the  School  of  Architecture, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
1 924-26.  Worked  for  the  architec- 
tural firm  of  Trueblood  &  Graf,  St. 
Louis,  I  925-27;  private  practice, 
St.  Louis,  I  930-34;  traveled  and 
worked  in  Mexico,  1 934;  returned 
to  private  practice,  St.  Louis, 
1 935-36;  fellow,  I  936,  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Experimental 
Design,  Cranbrook  Academy  of 
Art,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan, 
I  937-40.  Worked  in  the  Art 
Department  of  Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer,  Hollywood,  while  experi- 
menting with  molded  plywood, 
1 94 1 ;  operated  development  labo- 
ratory, with  John  Entenza,  Los 
Angeles,  1 942-45;  partnership 
with  wife,  Ray  Eames,  Los  Angeles, 
subsequently  Venice,  California, 
1 944  until  his  death. 

Although  a  career  architect, 
Charles  Eames  designed  few 
houses.  The  most  notable  is  the 
house  he  built  for  himself  in  1 949. 
Eames  designed  exhibitions  and 
showrooms,  made  films  and  in- 
vented toys,  but  remained  strongly 


interested  in  furniture  design.  His 
first  design,  done  with  Eero 
Saarmen — a  molded  plywood 
chair — won  first  prize  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art's  Organic 
Design  in  Home  Furnishings  Com- 
petition, 1 940.  Subsequently,  he 
designed  the  laminated-wood 
child's  chair,  I  944;  the  molded- 
plywood  side  chair,  and  the  folding 
screen,  1 946.  In  I  948,  Eames' entry 
with  the  University  of  California 
team  won  second  prize  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art's  International 
Competition  for  Low-Cost  Furni- 


ture Design.  His  designs  for  the 
well-known  lounge  chair  and  otto- 
man, 1 956,  and  the  nylon-coated 
aluminum  chaise  with  foam-padded 
leather  cushions,  I  968,  were 
among  his  later  achievements. 


LITERATURE 

Drexler  Arthur.  Charles  Eames:  Furniture 
from  the  Design  Collection  (exhibition  cata- 
logue). New  York:  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art.  1 973. 

Morrison,  Phillip.  Connections:  The  Work  of 
Charles  and  Ray  Eames  (exhibition  cata- 
logue). Los  Angeles:  The  Frederick  S.  Wight 
Art  Gallery,  University  of  California.  1 977. 


Charles  Eames.  North  elevation,  Eames  House,  Pacific  Palisades,  California.  1 949. 


Charles  Eames.  Dining  area.  Eames  House,  Pacific  Palisades,  California.  1 949. 
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Charles  Eames.  Lounge  chair  and  ottoman,  1956.  Molded  plywood  with  black  leather  cushions:  chair  33  x  333  x  32  inches;  ottoman,  24j  x  17  x  21s  inches. 
Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc.,  Zeeland,  Michigan.  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  de  Montreal. 
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1-1  A  R  V  1=  Y     IE  I.  I.  I 


S 


1  8  5  2  -  1  9  O  4 


Born  in  Rochester,  New  York.  At- 
tended West  Point  Began  his  ca- 
reer as  draftsman  in  Albany,  New 
York,  with  H.H.  Richardson;  prac- 
ticed as  architect  with  his  brother 
Charles  in  Rochester,  I  879-84; 
acted  as  a  journeyman  draftsman  in 
the  Midwest;  returned  to  Roches- 
ter in  the  mid- 1 890s  and  designed 


in  the  spirit  of  the  British  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement;  designed  furni- 
ture for  Gustav  Stickley's  workshop 
and  wrote  for  Stickley's  magazine, 
The  Craftsman,  1 902  until  his  death. 

Ellis'  use  of  art-nouveau  and 
American  Indian  motifs  on  furniture 
was  unusual  among  the  craftsmen 
of  that  period.  Whether  he  de- 


signed furniture  for  his  own  build- 
ings remains  uncertain,  although 
the  use  of  furniture  in  his  architec- 
tural drawings  suggests  his  interest 
in  the  relationship  between  archi- 
tecture and  furniture  design. 


LITERATURE 

Cathers,  David.  Gen/us  in  the  Shadows:  The 
Furniture  Designs  of  Harvey  Ellis  (exhibition 
catalogue).  New  York:  The  Jordan-Volpe 
Gallery,  1 98 1. 

Garden,  Hugh  M.G.  "Harvey  Ellis.  Designer 
and  Draughtsman."  The  Praine  School  Review. 
5  (First/Second  Quarter  1 968),  pp.  36-39. 
Kennedy,  Roger  G.  "Long  Dark  Corridors: 
Harvey  Ellis."  The  Prairie  School  Review.  5 
(First/Second  Quarter  I  968),  pp.  5-  I  8. 


Harvey  Ellis.  Watercolor  rendering,  section  of  library  and  conservatory  for  Joseph  T.  Cunningham,  Rochester.  New  York,  1 900.  The  Margaret  Woodbury  Strong  Museum, 
Rochester,  New  York. 
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Harvey  Ellis.  Table,  c.  1904.  Oak  with  metal  inlay.  30  x  351  x  20  inches.  The  Brooklyn  Museum;  Gift  of  the  Roeblmg  Society. 
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G  IE  C  I?  G  I:     GRANT     IE  I.  M  S  I.  I  IE 


18  7  1-19  5  2 


Born  in  Scotland;  emigrated  with 
family  to  Chicago,  1 880.  Entered 
the  office  of  Lyman  Silsbee,  first  as 
errand  boy,  then  in  1 885  as  appren- 
tice; joined  the  office  of  Dankmar 
Adlerand  Louis  Sullivan,  1 890, 
where  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  also 
worked;  in  partnership  with 
William  Gray  Purcell  and  George 
Feick,  1 909-22. 

As  a  Prairie  School  architect, 
Elmslie  was  primarily  interested  in 
designing  residential  structures.  But 
because  he  considered  the  house 
and  its  interior  a  unified  entity,  he 
also  designed  furniture.  His  use  of 
ornament  on  furniture,  uncommon 
among  the  architects  of  the  Prairie 
School,  shows  the  influence  of  his 
long-lasting  collaboration  with  Sul- 
livan. Elmshe's  furniture  dates 
mostly  from  the  time  of  his  part- 
nership with  Purcell. 

LITERATURE 

Gebhard,  David.  Purcell  and  Elmslie,  Archi- 
tects. 1910-1922  (exhibition  catalogue).  Min- 
neapolis: Walker  Art  Center,  1953. 

.  Drawings  [or  Architectural  Orna- 
ment, 1902-1936  (exhibition  catalogue). 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.:  University  Art  Gal- 
leries. University  of  California,  1968. 
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George  Grant  Elmslie.  Baluster  panels,  c.  1903.  Cast  iron,  39j  x  9f  x  2  inches  each.  The  Brooklyn  Museum;  Gift  of  Carson.  Pine.  Scott  &  Company  Department  Store.  Chicago. 
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U  I.  I?  I  C  M     1=  I?  A  N  Z  IE  N 


1  9  2  1  - 


Born  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany;  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  1 936; 
naturalized,  1 943.  Educated  at 
Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  B.A.  1 942;  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Design,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, M.A.  1 948.  Worked  for 
I.M.  Pei  &  Partners,  New  York, 


1950-55;  since  I955,  principal,  Ul- 
rich  Franzen  &  Associates,  New 
York. 

A  student  of  Walter  Gropius  and 
Marcel  Breuer,  Ulrich  Franzen  was 
primarily  influenced  by  Mies  van 
der  Rohe's  International  Style  and 
shared  Mies'  special  sense  of  order, 
precision,  and  love  of  elegant,  fine 


materials.  He  has  designed  only  a 
few  pieces  of  furniture,  in  homage 
to  his  American  and  European  ar- 
chitectural sources.  Two  of  Fran- 
zen's  buildings  house  branches  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art:  Champion  International  Cor- 
poration Headquarters,  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  1 98 1;  and  Philip 


Morris  Incorporated  Headquar- 
ters, New  York,  1 983. 

LITERATURE 

Abercrombie,  Stanley.  "Ulrich  Franzen:  Ar- 
chitecture in  Transition."  Process  Architecture, 
no.  8(1979).  pp.  11-159. 

Franzen  Ulrich.  "Changing  Design  Solutions 
for  a  Changing  Era."  Architectural  Record.  1 58 
(September  1975),  pp.  81-88. 


Tractor  seat,  late  nineteenth  century 


Vladimir  Tatlm.  Cham  1927.  Tubular  steel  with  upholstered  seat,  31  x  24  x  25  inches. 
Manufacturer:  Stendig  Intl.  Inc..  New  York. 


Ulrich  Franzen.  Tractor-seat  chair  1968.  Steel,  22  x  175  inches.  Collection  of  Ulrich  Franzen. 
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1=  I?  A  N  K     1=  UliNI-SS 


18  3  9-1912 


Born  in  Philadelphia.  Received  ar- 
chitectural training  at  Richard  Mor- 
ris Hunt's  office,  New  York, 
1 859-6 1 .  Served  in  the  Union 
Army,  1 86 1 -67.  Worked  with  John 
Frazer  1 867-7 1;  with  George  W 
Hewitt,  1 87 1 -75;  practiced  alone, 
1 875-8 1 ;  and  with  Allan  Evans, 
1 88 1  until  his  death. 

A  contemporary  of  H.H. 
Richardson,  Furness  too  designed 
churches,  libraries  and  railroads, 
but  in  a  different  style.  If  Richard- 
son looked  ahead  to  the  modern 
movement,  Furness  looked  back  to 
the  Gothic  style.  Coupled  with  his 
love  of  ornament  and  craftsman- 
ship, this  style  made  both  his  build- 
ings and  furniture  heavily  decora- 
tive. Among  his  earliest  preserved 
pieces  are  the  chairs  he  designed  in 
1 869-7 1  for  Rodef  Shalom  Syn- 
agogue in  Philadelphia. 

LITERATURE 

Massey,  James  C.  "Frank  Furness  in  the 
I870's:  Some  Less  Known  Buildings." 
Charette,  43  (January  1 963),  pp.  1 3- 1 6. 

O'Gorman,  James  F  The  Architecture  of  Frank 
Furness  (exhibition  catalogue).  Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  1 973. 


Frank  Furness.  Desk,  c.  1 875.  American  black  walnut,  7 1  x  62| 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Gift  of  George  Wood  Furness. 


x  32?  inches. 


Frank  Furness  and  George  Hewitt. 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  1 876. 
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Frank  Furness.  Side  chair,  c.  1875.  Mahogany  with  cut-brass  inlay.  31  x  17  x  22  inches.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Gift  of  George  Wood  Furness. 
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FRANK     C  .     G  IE  l-l  I?  Y 


1  9  2  9  - 


Born  in  Toronto.  Educated  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  1 949-5 1,  1 954;  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  Design, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1 956-57.  Architec- 
tural designer  Victor  Gruen  Associ- 
ates, Los  Angeles,  1 953-54; 
planner  and  designer  Robert  & 
Company,  Architects,  Atlanta, 
1 955-56;  architectural  designer 
and  planner  Hideo  Sasaki  Associ- 
ates, Boston,  1 957;  architectural 
designer  Pereira  &  Luckman,  Los 
Angeles,  1 957-58;  worked  in  plan- 
ning, design,  and  project  direction 
for  Victor  Gruen  Associates, 
1 958-6 1 ;  project  designer  and 
planner,  Andre  Remondet,  Paris, 
1 96 1.  Since  1 962,  principal,  Frank 
O.  Gehry  &  Associates,  Los 
Angeles. 

In  his  approach  to  the  design  of 
buildings  and  furniture,  Frank 
Gehry  attempts  to  create  sculp- 
tural forms  of  minimal  construction 
and  cheap  industrial  materials. 
Since  1 972  he  has  designed  corru- 
gated cardboard  furniture  known 
as  Easy  Edges  and  Rough  Edges. 

LITERATURE 
Belloli,  Jay.  Innovations:  Contemporary  Home 
Environs  (exhibition  catalogue).  Lajolla,  Calif.: 
Lajolla  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  1 974. 

Boissiere,  Oliver.  Gehry,  Site,  Tigerman:  Trois 
Portraits  de  I'artist  en  architecte.  Paris:  Edi- 
tions de  Moniteur  1 98 1. 
"Innovation:  Easy  Edges  Does  It."  Architec- 
tural Forum.  1 37  (April  1 972),  p.  69. 


Frank  Gehry.  Gehry  House,  Santa  Monica.  California.  1 979. 
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Frank  Gehry.  Rough  Edges  armchair  and  ottoman,  1982.  Verticell  cardboard:  armchair. 
38  x  51   x  43j  inches;  ottoman,  20?  x  23i  x  27j  inches.  Max  Protetch  Gallery, 
New  York. 


r 


Frank  Gehry.  Easy  Edges  side  chair,  1972.  Corrugated  cardboard,  26  x 
inches.  Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York. 


Frank  Gehry.  Rough  Edges  armchair  and  table,  1982.  Verticell  cardboard:  armchair. 
40  x  36  x  50  inches:  table,  23  x  25  x  24  inches.  Max  Protetch  Gallery,  New  York. 
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M  I  C  l-l  A  I:  I-     G  I?  A  V  1=  5 


1  9 


3  4  - 


Born  in  Indianapolis.  Educated  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
B.  Arch.  1 958;  Graduate  School 
of  Design,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
M.  Arch.  1 959;  and  the  American 
Academy,  Rome,  1 960-62.  Since 
1 964,  principal,  Michael  Graves, 
Architect,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Since  1 962  has  taught  at  Princeton 
University. 

Graves'  work  is  inspired  by  clas- 
sical art  and  Cubist  painting.  On  his 
buildings  he  uses  color  to  create 
metaphorical  landscapes.  Among 
his  works  are  the  Newark  Museum 
Children's  Museum,  1 978;  and  the 
Portland  Building,  in  Oregon,  1 982. 
Last  year,  he  was  selected  to  design 
an  addition  to  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art,  New  York. 
Graves  has  had  a  continuing  inter- 
est in  furniture  design  but  realized 
his  first  pieces  only  in  the  late 
1970s. 

LITERATURE 
Bethany,  Marilyn.  "The  Architect  as  Artist." 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  April  25,  1982, 
p.  96. 

Frampton,  Kenneth,  and  Colin  Rowe.  Five 
Architects:  Eisenman,  Graves,  Gwathmey, 
Hejduk,  Meier.  New  York:  Wittenborn  & 
Co.,  1972. 

Gandelsonas,  Mario,  and  David  Morton. 
"On  Reading  Architecture:  Eisenman  and 
Graves — An  Analysis."  Progress/ve  Architec- 
ture, 53  (March  1972),  pp.  68-88. 
Greenberg,  Allan.  "The  Lurking  American 
Legacy."  Architectural  Forum,  1 38  (May  1973), 
pp.  54-55. 


Michael  Graves.  Table  studies,  1 979.  Collection  of  Karen  Wheeler 
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Michael  Graves.  Table,  1 98 1 .  Painted  wood  with  epoxy,  29  x  85  x  40i  inches.  Manufacturer:  Sunar.  New  York. 
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G  l-l  A  R  I.  I:  S     5  U  M  N  IE  R     G  R  IE  IE  N  IE 

18  6  8-1957 

l-l  IE  N  R  Y     MAT  l-l  IE  R     G  R  IE  IE  N  IE 

1  8  7  O  -  1  9  5  4  


Both  born  in  Brighton,  Ohio,  and 
educated  at  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture, Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  1 888-9 1. 
Charles  Sumner  worked  for 
Wmslow  &  Weatherall  and  other 
Boston  architects,  1 89 1 -94;  Henry 
Mather  worked  for  Stickney  & 
Austin,  then  for  Shepley,  Rutan  & 
Coohdge,  Boston,  1 89 1 -94. 
Worked  in  partnership,  Greene  & 
Greene,  Pasadena,  California, 
1 906-22.  Practiced  independently, 


Charles  Sumner  in  Carmel,  Cali- 
fornia, 1 922  until  his  death;  Henry 
Mather  in  Pasadena,  1 922  until  his 
death. 

Contemporaries  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  the  Greenes  were  fasci- 
nated by  Japanese  art  and  architec- 
ture and  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement,  and  were  influenced  by 
the  Spanish  Colonial  architecture 
native  to  California.  They  envi- 
sioned the  house  as  an  integrated 
environment  and  designed  furni- 


ture accordingly  Of  the  two  broth- 
ers, Charles  was  the  more  inter- 
ested in  furniture  design;  his  first 
furniture  dates  from  1 90 1.  The 
best-preserved  architectural  exam- 
ple of  the  Greene  brothers'  work  is 
the  David  B.  Gamble  House,  1 909, 
now  operated  as  a  museum  by  the 
city  of  Pasadena. 


LITERATURE 

McCoy,  Esther.  Five  California  Architects. 
New  York:  Reinhold  Publishing  Corporation. 
I960. 

Current.  Karen.  Greene  &  Greene:  Architects 
in  the  Residential  Style.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.: 
Amon  Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art, 
1 974. 

Makmson,  Randell  L.  Greene  &  Greene: 
vol.  I .  Architecture  as  a  Fine  Art;  vol.  2, 
Furniture  and  Related  Designs.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah:  Peregrine  Smith.  Inc..  1 977.  1 979. 


Charles  Sumner  Greene  and  Henry  Mather  Greene.  Gamble  House,  Pasadena.  California,  1 909. 
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Charles  Sumner  Greene  and  Henry  Mather  Greene.  Living-room  rocking  chair;  Gamble 
House,  Pasadena,  California,  I  909.  Mahogany  and  ebony,  38i  x  25  x   3  I  inches. 


Charles  Sumner  Greene  and  Henry  Mather  Greene.  Living  room,  Gamble  House. 
Pasadena,  California,  1 909. 
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1=  I?  1=  D  IE  I?  I  C  K     K  I  1=  5  I.  IE  I? 


1  8  9  O  -  1  9  6  5 


Born  in  Vienna;  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  1 926;  naturalized, 
1 936.  Educated  at  the  Akademie 
der  Bildenden  Kunste,  Vienna, 
!9ll-l2;andtheTechnische 
Hochschule,  Vienna,  I9I2-I4. 
Worked  with  Adolf  Loos,  1 920; 
designed  theater  sets  and  decors, 
Vienna,  early  1920s;  artistic  direc- 
tor and  architect,  "International 
Exhibition  of  New  Theater  Tech- 
nique," Konzerthaus,  Vienna,  1924; 
architect/director  Austrian  section, 


"Exposition  Internationale  des  arts 
decoratifs  et  mdustnels  modernes," 
Grand  Palais,  Paris,  1925.  In  partner- 
ship with  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett, 
New  York,  1926-28;  director 
of  scenic  design,  Julliard  School  of 
Music,  New  York,  1934-37;  direc- 
tor Laboratory  for  Design  Cor- 
relation, School  of  Architecture, 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
1936-42;  directed  installation  of 
the  "Exposition  Internationale  de 
surreahsme,"  Paris,  1947;  in  part- 


3    Small  sculpture  supp. 
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nership  with  Armand  Bartos,  New 
York,  1957  until  his  death. 

Kiesler  built  very  few  buildings, 
but  his  inventions  influenced  artists 
and  architects  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  his  work.  He  joined  the 
de  Stijl  group  in  1923,  and  in  the 
same  year  invented  the  design  of 
his  "Endless"  house  and  theater. 
Based  on  an  egg-shaped  model,  it 
was  of  great  interest  because  of  its 
flexible  interior,  reduction  of  joints, 
and  economical  heating.  In  1936, 


Kiesler  spent  a  year  devoting  him- 
self to  furniture  construction  and 
interior  design.  His  association  with 
the  Surrealists  in  1939  resulted  in 
his  spectacular  design  for  Peggy 
Guggenheim's  Art  of  This  Century 
Gallery,  New  York,  1942. 

LITERATURE 

Held,  Roger  L.  "Endless  Innovations:  The  The- 
ories and  Scenic  Design  of  Frederick  Kiesler." 
Ph.D.  dissertation,  Bowling  Green  State  Uni- 
versity. Ohio,  1977. 

Kiesler  Frederick.  Inside  the  Endless  House. 
New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1964. 


Frederick  Kiesler.  Seat  studies.  1 942.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Kiesler 


Frederick  Kiesler  Interior  Art  of  This  Century  Gallery,  New  York,  1 942,  Frederick  Kiesler 
seated  in  foreground. 
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Frederick  Kiesler  Drawing  for  furniture  designs,  1935.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Kiesler. 
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R  I  C  l-l  A  R  D     M  IE  I  IE  R 


1  9 


4 


Bom  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Edu- 
cated at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  B.  Arch.  1 957.  Worked 
with  Davis,  Brody  &  Wisniewski, 
New  York,  1 958-59;  Skidmore, 
Owmgs  &  Merrill,  New  York, 
1 959-60;  and  Marcel  Breuer  & 
Associates,  New  York,  1 960-63. 
Since  1 963,  principal,  Richard  Meier 
&  Associates  (now  Richard  Meier  & 
Partners),  New  York. 

Meier's  architecture  reflects  the 
simplicity  of  Le  Corbusier's  and 
Alvar  Aalto's  work.  The  white 
color  of  his  buildings  brings  out 
their  planar  quality,  especially  when 
they  are  located  in  a  natural  setting. 
Although  Meier  has  primarily  de- 
signed houses,  his  public  commis- 
sions are  well  known  too,  among 
them  the  Bronx  Developmental 
Center,  New  York,  1 977,  and  the 
Museum  fur  Kunsthandwerk, 
Frankfurt,  presently  under  con- 
struction. Meier's  first  furniture  de- 
signs date  from  1 978,  although  he 
has  sketched  furniture  throughout 
his  career  His  pieces  share  the 
simplicity  of  his  buildings  and  usually 
are  painted  solid  white  or  black. 


LITERATURE 

Frampton,  Kenneth,  and  Colin  Rowe.  Five 
Architects:  Eisenman,  Graves,  Gwathmey. 
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Richard  Meier  Armchair  I  982.  Black  lacquered  wood,  28  x  20  x  2O5  inches. 
Manufacturer:  Knoll  International,  New  York. 
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Richard  Meier.  The  Hartford  Seminary.  Hartford.  Connecticut.  I 
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I.  U  DWIG     M  I  IE  S     V  A  N     D  1=  R     R  O  l-l  1= 


18  8  6-1969 


Born  in  Aachen,  Germany;  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  1 938; 
naturalized,  1 944.  Educated  at  the 
Domschule,  Aachen,  1 897- 1 900. 
Draftsman  in  a  stucco  decorating 
business,  Aachen,  1 903-4;  worked 
in  Berlin  with  an  architect  specializ- 
ing in  wood  structures,  1 905;  ap- 
prenticed to  the  architect  and 
furniture  designer  Bruno  Paul, 
Berlin,  1 905-7;  in  private  architec- 
tural practice,  Berlin,  1 907-8;  with 
Le  Corbusier  and  Walter  Gropius, 
worked  in  Berlin,  1 908- 1 1 ,  at  the 
office  of  Peter  Behrens,  an  architect 
and  apostle  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement;  private  practice,  Berlin, 
1 9 1 1  -37;  director  of  the  Bauhaus  at 
Dessau,  Germany,  1 930-32.  Direc- 
tor of  Architecture,  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago,  1 938-59; 
private  practice,  Chicago,  1 938  until 
his  death. 

The  discipline  and  purity  of  Mies 
van  der  Rohe's  design,  best  ex- 
emplified by  his  Barcelona  Pavilion, 
1 928,  and  Barcelona  chair,  1 929, 
reflect  the  admiration  he  had  for 
"clear  construction" — that  is,  a 
structure  which  is  philosophically 
united  or  whole,  down  to  the  last 
detail.  Although  his  exposure  to 
furniture  design  dates  from  his 
work  in  1 905  with  Bruno  Paul,  he 
did  not  design  his  first  chair  until 
1 927.  Mies'  furniture  style,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  the  twentieth 
century,  was  the  result  of  his  collab- 
oration with  Lilly  Reich,  whose  un- 


failing taste  complemented  his 
own  proper  sense  of  aesthetic 
proportion. 
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New  York:  George  Braziller  Inc.,  I960. 

Glaeser  Ludwig.  Furniture  and  Furniture 
Drawings  from  the  Design  Collection  and  Mies 
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Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Seagram  Building,  New  York.  I  958. 
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Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Sketch  of  tractor-seat  chain  early  I  940s.  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York;  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  Archive. 


Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Brno  chairs  and  table,  dining  area  of  Tugendhat  House,  Brno, 
Czechoslovakia.  I  930. 
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G  IE  O  R  G  IE     N  IE  I.  S  C  N 


1  9 


O  8  - 


Born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Ed- 
ucated at  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture, Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  B.A.  1 929,  MA  1 93 1; 
Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  DC,  1 932;  and  the 
American  Academy,  Rome, 
1 932-34.  In  partnership  with 
William  Hamley,  New  York, 
1 936-4 1;  design  director,  Herman 
Miller  Furniture  Company,  Zeeland, 
Michigan,  1 946.  Since  1 947,  princi- 
pal, George  Nelson  &  Company, 
industrial  designers,  New  York; 
since  1 953,  partner,  Nelson  & 
Chadwick,  architects,  New  York. 

Although  an  architect  by  profes- 
sion, Nelson  has  designed  few 
buildings;  his  interest  has  focused 
on  environmental  design  (industrial, 
exhibition,  and  urban).  His  Stor- 
agewall,  1 945,  a  storage  unit  and 
room  divider  brought  him  into  col- 
laboration with  the  Herman  Miller 
Furniture  Company,  for  which  he 
produced  many  furniture  designs. 
In  the  late  1950s,  Nelson  became 
interested  in  designing  exhibitions, 
and  since  the  late  1970s  he  has 
concentrated  on  the  problems  of 
urban  design.  Throughout  his  ca- 
reer Nelson  has  remained  a  prolific 
writer  publishing  many  books  and 
articles  on  various  aspects  of  archi- 
tecture and  design. 


LITERATURE 
Nelson,  George.  "Modern  Furniture:  An 
Attempt  to  Explore  Its  Nature,  Its  Sources 
and  Its  Probable  Future."  Interiors.  108  (July 
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.  George  Nelson  on  Design.  New 
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George  Nelson.  Armcha.r,  1 952  Laminated  birch  plywood  with  wool  seat  pad.  30}  x  26  x   1 7i  inches.  Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc.,  Zeeland,  Michigan.  The  Brooklyn 

Museum;  On  loan  from  Herman  Miller  Inc. 
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I?  I  C  l-l  A  R  D     N  1=  U  7  R  A 


18  9  2-197 


Born  in  Vienna;  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  1 923;  naturalized, 
1 929.  Graduated  from  the  Tech- 
nische  Hochschule,  Vienna,  I9I7; 
was  influenced  by  Otto  Wagner 
and  Adolf  Loos.  Conducted  semi- 
nars with  Karl  Moser  at  the 
EidgenOssische  Technische 
Hochschule,  Zurich,  I9I9;  worked 
with  the  landscape  architect  Gustav 
Amann,  Zurich,  I9I9-20;  with 
Erich  Mendelsohn,  Berlin,  I92I-22. 
Worked  in  various  architects'  of- 
fices, New  York,  1 923;  in  the  office 
of  Holabird  &  Roche,  Chicago, 


1 924;  met  Louis  Sullivan,  Chicago, 
1 924;  met  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  at 
Sullivan's  funeral  and  lived  in 
Wright's  Tahesin,  Spring  Green, 
Wisconsin,  1 924;  lived  in  Rudolph 
Schindler's  house,  Los  Angeles,  and 
worked  with  him,  1 925-30.  In  pri- 
vate practice,  Los  Angeles, 
1 930-49;  in  partnership  with 
Robert  E.  Alexander,  Los  Angeles, 
1 949-58;  and  with  his  son  in 
Richard  &  Dion  Neutra  &  Associ- 
ates, Los  Angeles,  1 965  until  his 
death. 

The  simplicity,  elegance,  and 


lightness  of  Neutra's  non-traditional 
architecture  reflect  the  influence  of 
Adolf  Loos  and  Otto  Wagner,  as 
well  as  the  strong  impression  the 
Vienna  of  the  Hapsburgs  made  on 
him.  Living  in  Southern  California, 
Neutra  developed  a  new  architec- 
ture, simple  and  modern,  in  which 
interior  and  exterior  spaces  relate 
to  each  other  through  the  use  of 
extensive  glass  surfaces.  His  fre- 
quent use  of  built-in  units  as  well  as 
light,  movable  steel  pieces  was  con- 
sistent with  his  interest  in  open 
spaces.  Neutra's  most  impressive 


design  remains  the  Lovell  House  in 
Los  Angeles,  1 929. 
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Richard  Neutra.  Interior,  Nesbitt  House,  Los  Angeles,  1 942. 


Richard  Neutra.  Armchair,  1 93 1.  Chromium  frame  and  spring  with  upholstered 
cushions,  27  x  20  x  20  inches.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Richard  Neutra. 
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Richard  Neutra.  Living  room,  Lovell  House,  Los  Angeles.  1 929. 
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1-1  IE  N  I?  Y     1-1  O  12 


SON 


I?  I  C  l-l  ARDSON 


18  3  8-1886 


Born  in  St.  James  Parish,  Louisiana. 
Graduated  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1 859;  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  Pans,  I860.  Worked  for  The- 
odore Labrouste,  Paris.  Returned 
to  the  United  States  after  the  Civil 
War;  practiced  with  Emlyn  Littel 
and  later  Charles  D.  Gambrill,  New 
York,  1 866-78;  thereafter  prac- 
ticed independently.  Moved  to 
Brooklme,  Massachusetts,  in  1 874, 
while  still  keeping  an  office  in  New 
York. 

Richardson's  style  was  based  on 
a  combination  of  Romanesque  and 
Byzantine  forms,  yet  fully  ex- 
pressed the  regionalism  of  New 
England,  where  he  lived  and 
worked.  Among  his  major  works 
are  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  1 876; 
Austin  Hall,  Harvard  University, 
1 88 1 ;  and  the  New  York  State  Cap- 
itol, Albany,  1 882.  A  contemporary 
of  William  Morris,  the  British  leader 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement, 
Richardson  shared  Morns'  belief 
that  a  building  remains  unfinished 
until  attention  has  been  given  to 
every  detail  of  its  decoration  and 
furnishings.  Starting  with  his  first 
commission  (the  Church  of  the 
Unity  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
1 869),  he  began  designing  furniture 
for  his  buildings,  much  of  which  has 
an  affinity  with  the  furniture  of 


William  Morris.  Richardson  was 
also  associated  with  the  American 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
Boston,  one  of  the  earliest  Arts  and 
Crafts  groups  in  this  country. 
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Henry  Hobson  Richardson.  Parlor-library,  Perkins-Hooper-Richardson  House.  Mas- 
sachusetts, c.  1 880.  Henry  Hobson  Richardson  seated. 
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Henry  Hobson  Richardson.  Armchair  I  878.  Oak  with  leather  seat,  29j  x    I9j  x  21  inches.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Gift  of  the  Woburn  Public  Library. 


IE  1=  R  O     S  A  A  R  I  N  IE  N 


1  9  1  O  -  1  9  6  1 


Born  in  Kirkkonummi,  Finland;  emi- 
grated with  his  family  to  the  United 
States,  1 923;  naturalized,  1 940. 
Graduated  from  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  B.FA. 
1 934.  On  the  faculty  of  the  Cran- 
brook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Michigan,  I936;  practiced  with 
his  father  Eliel,  Ann  Arbor  Michi- 
gan, 1 937-4 1;  partner,  with  his 
father  and  J.  Robert  Swanson,  in 
Saannen-Swanson-Saarmen,  Ann 
Arbor  Michigan,  1 94 1  —47;  princi- 


pal, Saarmen  &  Associates,  Ann 
Arbor,  1 950  until  his  death. 

Eero  Saannen's  fame  as  an  archi- 
tect was  established  in  1 948  when 
he  won  the  competition  for  the 
design  of  the  Jefferson  Westward 
Expansion  Memorial  in  St.  Louis, 
later  known  as  the  Gateway  Arch. 
He  designed  many  buildings, 
among  them  the  Trans  World  Air- 
lines Terminal,  John  F  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport,  New  York, 
1 962.  His  career  in  furniture  design 


started  in  1 940,  when  he  and 
Charles  Eames  won  first  prize  for 
the  plywood  chair  they  submitted 
to  the  Organic  Design  in  Home 
Furnishings  Competition  organized 
by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York.  Subsequently  he  de- 
signed the  "womb"  chair,  1 948,  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  1 940 
prize-winning  chair  but  made  of 
molded  plastic  and  covered  with 
fabric.  Later  he  pursued  the  notion 
of  "one  piece,  one  material"  as  the 


ideal  furniture  design,  culminating  in 
the  pedestal  furniture  of  1 955-57, 
in  which,  in  Saannen's  words,  each 
piece  is  "all  one  thing,"  despite  the 
painted  aluminum  base. 
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Eero  Saarmen.  Womb  chair  1 948.  Molded  plastic  and  foam  rubber  with  metal  legs, 
35?  x  40  x   34  inches.  Manufacturer:  Knoll  International.  New  York. 


Eero  Saarmen.  Pedestal  dining  chairs  and  table,  1 95i 
New  York. 


■ufacturer:  Knoll 
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Eero  Saarmen.  Grasshopper  armchair  1 947.  Bentwood  with  wool  upholstery,  353  x  23  x  3 1  inches.  Manufacturer:  Knoll  International,  New  York.  The  Brooklyn  Museum; 
Gift  of  Dr  Aaron  H.  Esman. 
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I?  U  D  O  I.  P  l-l     S  C  M  I  N  D  I.  IE  I? 


18  8  7-1953 


Born  in  Vienna.  Educated  at  the 
Technische  Hochschule,  Vienna, 
1 906- 1 1 ;  and  the  Akademie  der 
Bildenden  Kunste,  Vienna,  under 
Otto  Wagner,  I909-I4.  Emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  I9I4;  worked 
for  Ottenheimer,  Stern  &  Reichert, 
Chicago,  1 9 1 4;  joined  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  office,  Chicago,  1 9 1 6—20; 
sent  by  Wright  to  oversee  work  on 
the  Barnsdall  Houses,  Los  Angeles, 
1 920-2 1;  in  private  practice,  Los 
Angeles,  1 92 1  until  his  death. 

Schmdler  saw  space  as  the  me- 
dium of  his  art,  in  architecture  as 
well  as  in  furniture.  To  preserve  the 
maximum  floor  space,  he  designed 
"unit  furniture" — an  early  modular 
system  which  he  used  in  his  houses 
of  the  1930s.  He  had  first  built 
furniture  in  1921,  for  his  own  house 
on  North  Kings  Road,  Hollywood, 
and  for  the  Lovell  Beach  House, 
Newport  Beach,  California,  which 
he  designed  in  1922.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  latter  shows  Schmdler's 
awareness  of  the  de  Stijl  group  in 
Europe,  while  the  furniture  reflects 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  influence. 
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Rudolph  Schmdler  Living  room,  Lovell  Beach  House.  Newport  Beach.  California,  1 926. 
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Rudolph  Schindler.  Lovell  Beach  House,  Newport  Beach,  California,  1 926. 
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1=  R  A  N  K     I.  I.  C  Y  D     W  R  I  G  l-l  7 


18  6  7-1959 


Born  in  Richland  Center  Wisconsin. 
Educated  at  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, 1 885-87,  Worked  for  Lyman 
Silsbee,  Chicago,  1 887;  in  the  office 
of  Dankmar  Adler  and  Louis 
Sullivan,  Chicago,  1 889-93;  in 
partnership  with  Cecil  Corwin, 
Chicago,  1 893-96;  in  private  prac- 
tice in  the  Oak  Park  suburb  of 
Chicago,  1 896-97,  and  in  Chicago, 
I897-I909.  Traveled  in  Europe, 
I909-II;  built  first  Taliesm  house 
and  studio  and  resumed  practice, 
Spring  Green,  Wisconsin,  1 9 1 1 ;  re- 
opened Chicago  office,  I9I2; 
Taliesm  partially  destroyed  by  fire 
and  rebuilt  as  Taliesm  II,  1 9 1 4;  estab- 
lished office  in  Tokyo  in  conjunction 
with  work  on  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
I9I5-20.  Worked  on  first  concrete 
"texture  block"  houses,  California, 
1 92 1-24;  Taliesm  II  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  rebuilt  as 
Taliesm  III,  1 925;  worked  in  Lajolla, 
California,  1 928;  established  south- 
western headquarters,  Ocatillo,  in 
Chandler,  Arizona,  1 928-29;  estab- 
lished Wright  Foundation  Fellow- 
ship at  Taliesm,  1 932;  built  Taliesin 
West,  Paradise  Valley,  near  Scotts- 
dale,  Arizona,  1 938;  continued  to 
practice  in  Wisconsin  and  Arizona 
until  his  death. 

Wright,  a  leader  of  the  Prairie 
School  ( 1 900- 1 4),  thought  that  the 
furniture  of  a  house  should  express 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  structure; 
therefore,  he  designed  furniture  for 


almost  all  of  his  buildings.  His  first 
pieces  date  from  about  1 889  and 
were  designed  for  his  own  house  in 
Oak  Park,  Illinois.  Wright  consid- 
ered built-in  furniture  the  essential 
link  between  interior  space  and 
movable  furniture. 

After  a  period  of  few  commis- 
sions in  the  1920s,  Wright  began  a 
second  career.  In  1936,  he  built  the 
SC.  Johnson  Administration  Build- 
ing, Racine,  Wisconsin.  During  the 
late  1930s  and  early  1940s,  Wright 
designed  a  number  of  lower  mid- 
dle-income developments  known 
as  "Usonian"  houses,  which  were 
the  logical  extension  of  his  earlier 
Prairie  houses.  In  the  last  decade  of 
his  life,  Wright  designed  some  of  his 
most  important  buildings,  among 
them  the  Price  Tower,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma,  1956,  and  the  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  1959.  Wright  continued  to 
design  furniture,  doing  his  first 
commercial  line,  for  Henredon- 
Hentage,  at  the  end  of  his  career. 
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Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  S.C.  Johnson  Administration  Building,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  1 936. 
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Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Chair  for  S.C.  Johnson  Administration  Building,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
1 936.  Steel,  walnut,  and  upholstery.  36  x    1 7|  x   20  inches.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase. 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Work  area,  S.C.  Johnson  Administration  Building,  Pxacme.Wisconsm,  1 936. 
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C  l-l  IE  CKI.IST 

C  1=    T  l-l  IE     EXHIBITION 


Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  pre- 
ceding width,  preceding  depth. 

Marcel  Breuer  ( 1 902- 1 98 1 ) 

Wassily  chair,  1 927-28  (current  pro- 
duction model) 
Tubular  steel  and  leather 
28^  x  30!  x   27 
Manufacturer:  Knoll  International, 
New  York 
Knoll  International,  New  York 

Cesca  armchair  1 928 

Chromium,  nickel-plated  steel,  and 

plastic  with  cane  seat  and  back, 

30!  x  23i  x  23 

Manufacturer:  Gavina,  Milan 

The  Brooklyn  Museum;  Gift  of  Stendig 

Intl..  Inc. 

Charles  Eames  ( I  907- 1 978) 

Conversation,  Relaxation,  Lounging,  1 940 

(three  competition  drawings,  with 

Eero  Saannen) 

Colored  pencil  on  paper  20  x   30  each 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 

York 

Coffee  table  (CTM),  1 946 

Molded  plywood  and  callico  ash  with 

metal  legs,  1 5  high  x  34  diameter 

Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc., 

Zeeland,  Michigan 

Mark  Isaacson.  Fifty/50,  New  York 

Dining  chair  (DCM),  1946 
Laminated  plywood  and  chrome, 
29  x    19  x    17 

Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc., 
Zeeland,  Michigan 
The  Brooklyn  Museum 


Folding  screen  (FSW),  1 946 

Laminated  plywood  and  canvas, 

60  x  68  x  i 

Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc., 

Zeeland,  Michigan 

Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  de 

Montreal 

Low  side  chair  (LCW),  1 946 
Laminated  plywood,  26^  x  22  x  21 
Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc., 
Zeeland,  Michigan 
Private  collection 

Side  chair  (DKR),  1952 

Metal  wire,  33  x    18  x    19 

Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc., 

Zeeland,  Michigan 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  David  A.  Hanks 

Lounge  chair  and  ottoman,  1 956 
Molded  plywood  with  black  leather 
cushions:  chair  33   x  33!  x  32;  otto- 
man, 24!  x    17  x  2\\ 
Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc., 
Zeeland,  Michigan 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  de 
Montreal 

Harvey  Ellis  (1 852- 1 904) 

Table,  c.  1 904  (for  Gustav  Stickley's 

workshop) 

Oak  with  metal  inlay.  30  x   35|  x  20 

The  Brooklyn  Museum;  Gift  of  the 

Roebling  Society 


George  Grant  Elmslie  ( 1 87 1  - 1 952) 

Two  baluster  panels,  c.  1 903  (for  Louis 
Sullivan's  building  for  the  Carson,  Pine, 
Scott  &  Company  Department  Store, 
Chicago) 

Cast  iron,  39  x  9!  x   2  each 
The  Brooklyn  Museum;  Gift  of  the 
Carson,  Pine,  Scott  &  Company  De- 
partment Store 

Ulrich  Franzen  (b   1921) 

Tractor-seat  chair,  1 968 
Steel,  22  high  x    1 1\  wide 
Collection  of  Ulrich  Franzen 


FrankFurness(l839-l9l2) 

Side  chair,  c.  1 875  (for  Horace  Howard 

Furness) 

Mahogany  with  cut-brass  inlay, 

31    x    17  x  22 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Gift  of 

George  Wood  Furness 

Frank  Gehry  (b.  1929) 

Rough  Edges  desk  and  chair,  1 982 
Verticell  cardboard:  desk, 
34^  x   51    x  48;  chair 
45  x   38  x  30 

Max  Protetch  Gallery.  New  York 

Michael  Graves  (b.  1934) 

Studies  for  tables,  I  979 
Ink  on  paper,  1 7  X  19 
Collection  of  Karen  Wheeler 


Armchair  1 98 1  (prototype) 
Bird's-eye  maple  veneer  with  ebony 
and  mother-of-pearl  inlay  and  uphol- 
stery, 32  x   2\\  x  20} 
Manufacturer:  Sunar,  New  York 
Sunar,  New  York 

Settee,  1981 

Mahogany  and  veneer  (with  donegal 

fabric  designed  by  Graves), 

32  x   54  x   30 

Manufacturer:  Sunar,  New  York 

Sunar,  New  York 

Table,  1981  (model) 
Painted  wood  with  epoxy, 
63/t  x  25/2  x  9 
Collection  of  Michael  Graves 

Architectural  drawing,  1 982 
Colored  pencil  on  paper  1 2  x  9j 
Collection  of  Michael  Graves 

Charles  Sumner  Greene 


(I! 


■1957) 


Henry  Mather  Greene 

(1870-1954) 

Living-room  rocking  chair,  1 908 

Mahogany  and  ebony, 

38^  x  25  x   31 

Gamble  House,  Pasadena,  California 

Frederick  Kiesler  ( 1 890- 1 965) 

Lamp,  c.  1 942  (for  the  Putney  School, 
Putney,  Vermont) 
Chromium,  52  high 
Collection  of  Charles  Chetham 
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Richard  Meier  (b   1 934) 

Armchair  1982 

Lacquered  wood,  28  x   20  x  20^ 

Manufacturer:  Knoll  International, 

New  York 

Knoll  International,  New  York 


Study  for  dining  table  and  chairs  1 979 
(white  version) 
Ink  on  paper,  1 7^  x  26s 
Collection  of  Richard  Meier 

Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe 

(1886-1969) 

MR  chair  1 930  (current  production 
model) 

Tubular  steel  with  black  leather  uphol- 
stery, 31    x    1 9^  x  27} 
Manufacturer:  Knoll  International, 
New  York 
Knoll  International,  New  York 

Study  for  conchoidal  chair  early  1 940s 
Ink  and  pencil  on  paper  14}  x    17} 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York;  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
Archive 

George  Nelson  (b.  1 908) 

Table,  1946 

Laminated  plywood, 

16}  x  40}  x  40} 

Mark  Isaacson,  Fifty/50,  New  York 


Armchair  1952 

Laminated  birch  plywood  with  wool 
seat  pad,  30}  x  26  x    I7£ 
Manufacturer:  Herman  Miller  Inc.,  Zee- 
land,  Michigan 

The  Brooklyn  Museum:  On  loan  from 
Herman  Miller  Inc. 

Richard  Neutra  ( I  892- 1 970) 

Armchair  1931 

Chromium  frame  and  spring  with  up- 
holstered cushions,  27  x  20  x   20 
Collection  of  Mrs.  Richard  Neutra 

Henry  Hobson  Richardson 

(1838-11 


Armchair,  I  878  (for  the  Winn  Memo- 
rial Library,  Woburn,  Massachusetts) 
Oak  with  leather  seat, 
29^  x    19}  x   21 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Gift  of 
the  Woburn  Public  Library 

Eero  Saarinen  ( 1 9 1 0- 1 96 1 ) 

Grasshopper  armchair  I  947 

Bentwood  with  wool  upholstery, 

35}  x  23  x  31 

Manufacturer:  Knoll  International, 

New  York 

The  Brooklyn  Museum;  Gift  of 

Dr  Aaron  H.  Esman 

Armchair  c.  1955 

Metal  and  plastic,  2 1 1  x  251  x    1 8i 
Manufacturer:  Knoll  International, 
New  York 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York;  Theodore  R.  Gamble,  Jr,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Robert  Gam- 
ble Fund 


Pedestal  table,  1 956 

White  plastic  laminate,  20}  high  x  20 

diameter 

Manufacturer:  Knoll  International, 

New  York 

Knoll  International,  New  York 

Rudolph  Schindler  ( I  887- 1 953) 

Chair  1 923  (for  the  Schindler  House, 

Hollywood) 

Redwood  and  blue  canvas, 

22  x  29  x  29| 

Collection  of  David  Gebhard 

Child's  chain  1 925  (for  the  Howe 
House,  Los  Angeles) 
Oak,  24  x   20!  x    1 3} 
Collection  of  David  Gebhard 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  ( 1 867- 1 959) 

Perspective,  dining  room  of  the  Dana 
House,  Springfield,  Illinois,  1903 
Pencil,  pastel,  and  wash  on  brown  pa- 
per, 25  x  20rk 

Avery  Architectural  Library,  Columbia 
University,  New  York 

Armchair,  1 904  (for  the  Larkin  Com- 
pany Administration  Building,  Buffalo, 
New  York) 

Painted  steel  with  oak  seat, 
37}  x  24U  x  2IJ 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York;  Gift  of  the  manufacturer 

Side  chair  1 908  (for  the  Roberts 
House,  River  Forest,  Illinois) 
Birchwood  with  upholstered  seat, 
41    x    15  x    17 
Private  collection 


Lamp,  1 923  (for  the  Storer  House,  Los 

Angeles) 

Metal  tubing  and  glass:  76  x  6  x  8; 

base,  8  wide 

Whiteley-Loye  Gallery,  Los  Angeles 

Desk  and  chair  1 936-39  (for  the  S.C 

Johnson  Administration  Building, 

Racine,  Wisconsin) 

Desk:  painted  steel  and  walnut, 

33!  x  84  x  32 

Chair:  painted  steel  and  walnut  with 

upholstered  back  and  seat, 

36  x    17!  x  20 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 

York;  Purchase 

Dining  chair  c.  1 950  (for  Woodside,  the 

Davis  House,  Marion,  Indiana) 

Laminated  pine  and  upholstery, 

42  x    17!  x  21 

Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  de 

Montreal 
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cited  in  the  captions.  The  following  list 
applies  to  photographs  for  which  an 
additional  acknowledgment  is  due. 

Berenice  Abbott,  p.  40  (right);  Courtesy 
Archives  of  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  Philadelphia,  p.  32  (right); 
Courtesy  Marcel  Breuer  &  Associates,  p.  22; 
Courtesy  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Historical 
Society,  Buffalo.  New  York,  Fig.  6;  Geoffrey 
Clements,  Fig.  I ;  Courtesy  Ray  Eames.  p.  24; 
Bert  Hillebrand.  p.  30;  Courtesy  The 
Houghton  Library.  Harvard  University  (from 
an  album  on  deposit  from  Shepley.  Bulfmch, 
Richardson  &  Abbott)  Fig.  5.  p.  50;  Courtesy 
Johnson  Wax,  pp.  56,  57  (right);  Courtesy 
Mrs.  Lillian  Kiesler  pp.  40.  4  I ;  Courtesy  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  Figs.  2.  I  2; 
p.  23  (left);  Courtesy  Richard  &  Dion 
Neutra  &  Associates:  pp.  48.  49;  Marvin 
Rand.  pp.  38.  39;  Courtesy  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc.,  p.  44;  Julius  Shulman. 
frontispiece;  Leslie  Siegel.  p.  30  (right);  Ezra 
Stoller,  Fig.  2 1 .  pp.  43.  44;  Tim  Street-Porter 
p.  34;  Courtesy  Trans  World  Airlines. 
Fig.  2 1 ;  Courtesy  University  Art  Museum. 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara, 
Fig.  15:  pp.  54.  55. 
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